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respective parties from whom I received letters. Under date
of September 23, I received a letter from a prominent house
in New York in which the writer said: " I arn actuated to
again portray to you the state of financial affairs as they now
exist in this city. The speculative advance in gold has
brought legitimate business almost to a standstill, owing to
the apprehension of a corner, which from appearances may
appear at any moment/'

It did not follow that the writer of the letter was " short on
gold," as the phrase is. I had, however, in my possession at
that time a list of persons in New York who were supposed to
be contestants, some for an advance in gold and others for a
fall. The writer of the letter was among those whose names
had been given to me as speculators for a fall in gold. In
this connection I may say that it was no part of my policy to
regulate affairs in Wall Street or State Street or Lombard
Street. Until it became apparent that the operations in New
York affected largely and seriously the business interests of
the country, and until it became apparent that the Treasury
receipts were diminished by the panic that had taken posses-
sion of the public, I refrained from any interference with
those who were engaged either in forcing up or forcing down
the price of gold.

Under date of the 24th day of September, I received a
letter from my special and trusted correspondent in the city
of New York in which I find this statement: " This has been
the most dreadful day I have ever seen in this city. While
gold was jumping from forty-three to sixty-one the excite-
ment was painful. Old, conservative merchants looked
aghast, nobody was in their offices, and the agony depicted on
the faces of men who crowded the streets made one feel as if
Gettysburg had been lost and that the rebels were marching
down Broadway. Friends of the Administration openly
stated that the President or yourself must have given these